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The audiences at MARTHA GRAHAM'S perform¬ 
ances on April 5th in New York were like 
being in Chicago - so many Chicagoans were 
in the audience ... RUTH PAGE and THOMAS 
FISHER and the entire Chicago Opera Ballet 
Company were in the audience ,., other 
familiar faces were CARIO MANALLI, JAMES 
MOORE, now on his way to Europe with the 
Jerome Robbins Company for the summer ... 
DEAN DIGGING, HELEN WARD HAYNES, from the 
Page-Stone days ... HARRY BERNSTEIN, now a 
teacher at Adelphi College, SYBIL SHEARER - 
and CARROLL RUSSELL who incidentally com¬ 
missioned the lovely Noguchi designs for 
"Embattled Garden" and "Clytemnestra" ... 
seen later in the lobby were JOHN BARKER, 
JOAN EHEMANN and ELISSA QUEYQUEP, .. The 
April 13th Upstairs Club meeting with 
Chicago's past in the lime light was a 
lively and interesting one. EDNA BAUM 
talked In her jaunty manner od Chicago’s 
early schools and the differences in dance 
study then and now .. with many humorous 
incidents of her early training at Miss 
Mabel R. Wentworth's school of dancing. A 
famous dancer many of us know - ANNA 
LUDMILLA also came from Miss Wentworth's 
school. Ludmilla was the first American 
Ballerina to be accepted in Europe as a 
top star ... Courses in this school were 
listed as Gymnastic, Aesthetic, Classic, 
Descriptive, Folk and Social dance. 

BENTLEY STONE took over as MISS MUM fin¬ 
ished on the Pav ley-Oukrainsky and Adolph 
Bolm periods, on the period that followed- 
the Novikoff era. He emphasized the pro¬ 
fessional angle of teaching, and told of 
the many accomplishments of Novikoff both 
in his productions and in whipping a com¬ 
pany of 60 dancers (from as many different 
schools) into a company. The meeting ended 
with a showing of a movie of "Thunder in 
the Hills" taken at Mandel Hall in 1950. 
Leading dancers were SHEILA and BILL 
REILLY, JOHN SHARPE and AUDRE' DECHMANN, 
accompanied by a strong cast including 
JOAN EHEMANN, BILL MALONEY, DARRELL NOTARA, 
JACK TYGETT, PATRICK HEIM, ELISSA QUEYQUEP 
and DONNA ROKNICK ... The new brochure for 
the Chicago Opera Ballet for next season 
is out with MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE 
SKIBINE back as stars ... BARBARA STEELE, 


KENNETH JOHNSON and CHARLES SCHICK are 
soloists ... JEAN BEAVER of Milwaukee 
has signed for the corps... ELAINE MOCK 
SC pupil won first prize for the clean-up 
week poster and was given a $360 scholar¬ 
ship at the Art Institute .. KELLY BROWN 
was recently signed for the leading male 
dancer in Agnes de Mine's new show 
"Goldilocks" going into rehearsal July 26, 
POLISH WEDDING will be presented by LOR¬ 
ETTA ROZAK at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
July 30 for American Dental Association. 

| Postcards from BUD TYGETT and GILDO DI 
NUNZIO now performing in Germany and 
Switzerland reveal that all is not so rosy 
.. sounds like they may need bailing out 
., .ETTA BURO with KEN JOHNSON are appear¬ 
ing at the Goodman Theatre in a masque by 
Purcell called the "Dream" .. RUTH PAGE 
choreographed their dances .. SHEILA 
REILLY goes to Interlochen for her 5th 
year in June with our blessings and her 
strongest supporting cast to date.-JOSEPH 
KAMINSKI and WILLIAM MALONEY will be on 
faculty with CAROL JURISIC and BETTE 
KILBRIDE as assistants. This year they 
will also go with SC repertoire to per¬ 
form. Mr. STONE will revive Gottschalk's 
"Ballade" for the three girls and M. CAMRYN 
is doing "Set of Three" for the five. 
Sheila herself has "Ribbon Bow" and a 
Friedman-Gartner Waltz seen on the May 18 
program ... In case you wonder why SC news 
does not get Into the national papers .. 
most local schools write their own news 
releases (and are they padded) so - In the 
future you will have to keep up with the 
news in the Upstairs Club bulletin... We 
didn't expect much on the 5th Club meets 
ing on May 4th because it came so soon 
after the last -- but It turned into a 
sizeable meeting. "The Dancers World", 
Martha Graham's movie was shown again for 
the Chicago Ballet people ... it made an 
even greater impact on second seeing and 
we all agree that Graham should be in 
Congress to help our limping cultural pro¬ 
gram, "Guns and Castanets" rounded out the 
afternoon. This movie was taken in 1939 at 
the Blackstone Theatre. As you know it was 
co-choreographed by RUTH PAGE and BENTLEY 
STONE and after almost 20 years have 


































passed it still seems very modern. PAGE 
was Carmen, STONE - Escamillo, EETTINA 
ROSAY - Michaela, WALTER CAMRYN - Don Jose 
and supporting cast included JOHN KRIZA, 
PEARL LANG, DAVID NILLO, KENNETH Kao KEN- 
ZJE, BETSY BOSS, IDA GALLER, DOROTHY 
MILLER and ELORENCE WEST of Milwaukee. The 
picture is an excellent record of work 
done on Federal Theatre by PAGE & STONE 
and should be preserved in a library ... 
Any person wanting fresh young squabs for 
a very special occasion will just open the 
window on the 3rd floor for YAMA II and in 
no time he will deliver you any quantity*. 
MEL SPINNEY has gone to Evansville Indiana 
to dance in the Hodgini School dance reci¬ 
tal .. Mel will partner ALICIA HODGINI 
better known in the Bummer classes ... 


WAITING FOB CLA SS ... William M aloney 

How often have we, in those moments be¬ 
fore class, cigarette or coffee in hand, 
turned away from the magazines we have 
read, or which do not interest us, and 
resigned ourselves to a short period of 
ennui, or worry, depending on whether or 
not today's prospect of class is pleasant 
or fearsome? Almost as often as we have 
done this, I dare say we have turned away 
from or ignored the lithographs hanging on 
the reception room walls representing the 
meridian of the Romantic Ballet. Little 
else concrete remains for us of that revo¬ 
lutionary period than these drawings of 
some of its most celebrated ballerinas. 

Romanticism in dance was preceded by its 
appearance in European art and literature 
in the creations of such artists and musi¬ 
cians as Delacroix, Berlioz and Chopin and 
in the literature of Schiller, Scott 
Shelley and Hugo. The movement burst into 
dance with the presentation of "La 
Sylphide" at the Royal Academy of Music 
Theatre in Paris, J-hrch 12, 1832. Before 
this, ballet themes were largely derived 
from the classic myths of Greece and Rome, 
and were primarily vehicles for spectacle 
and personalities; but with "LaSylphide", 
the subject matter turned to the supernat¬ 
ural or dances derived from folk material. 
"La Sylphide", first danced by Marie 
Taglioni, inaugurated the former trend. 

Set in Scottish locale, it follows the 
unfortunate attraction between the sylph 
and a young Scottish peasant, which began 
a long geneological line of balletic 
liaisons between the supernatural maiden 
and her earthly lover. 


The Revolution however, wes not only con¬ 
fined to themes. In this ballet, the 
ballerina first wore pointe shoes; the 
severe tunic was replaced by the romantic 
tutu, softly shimmering in the newly in¬ 
troduced gas-lamp stage lighting. 

Taglioni, with her amazing technique, to¬ 
gether with the elevation to pointe and 
the ethereal costume, set in the novel 
scenario, was met with wild adulation and 
confirmed the continuance of the Romantic 
approach in ballet. The print of Taglioni 
shows her as another spirit in "L*Ombre" 
with her partner, Guerra. 

As renowned as was Taglioni for her 
airy, spiritual quality, was Fanny Elssler 
Elssler for her vivacious and her 
enchanting character dancing. These women 
represent the pinnacles of the two direc¬ 
tions of the romantic dance movement. 

Carlotta Grisi possessed the qualities 
both of Taglioni and Elssler. Although 
her technique was not as strong as 
Taglioni's, its combination with the 
allure typical of Elssler extended her 
range and made her the most attractive 
and accomplished dancer of the Romantic 
era. It was for her that Gautier wrote 
the scenario of "Giselle", first pre¬ 
sented in Faris on June 28, 1841 with the 
Adele Dumilatre as Ifyrtha. Two prints of 
Dumilatre are hanging in the reception 
area; one as tfyrtha, with Elssler appear¬ 
ing untitled in the background as Giselle 
rising from the grave; and as "La Diane 
Chasseresse", a solo variation from a 
long, complicated phantasy "The Beauty of 
Ghent". Grisi is portrayed as Esmeralda, 
with Jules Perrot as the poet Gringoire 
in the ballet based on Victor Hugo's 
"The Hunchback of Notre Dame". 

Shown as "Alma, ou La Fille de Feu" and 
as "LaGitana", Fanny Cerrito with 
Dumilatre and Lucille Grahn, was a sur¬ 
passing artist, although these three were 
not considered of the same rank as were 
Taglioni, Elssler and Grisi. That she too 
had her admirers is evident from an eval¬ 
uation of her dancing; "..a whirlwind of 
grace, elasticity and quickness, her seem¬ 
ingly heavy body displayed a flexibility 
and abandon; she radiated happiness and a 
smiling ease which enraptured her 
audience." 

Each of these dancers had an enormous 
popularity and personal following. No won¬ 
der then, that the appearance of Taglioni, 
Grisi, Cerrito and Grahn in London July 12 , 












1845, in the "Pas de Quatre" was hailed as 
the dance sensation of the decade. Chalon's 
print records this remarkable assemblage 
of the greatest talent of the period. 

The extreme popularity of these baller¬ 
inas eclipsed the renown of the male dan¬ 
cer, who remained in comparative oblivion 
until rescued by the appearance in Europe 
of Diaghilev. during the Romantic period 
the men made their contribution, no less 
important or applauded, as choreographers 
of the ballets which so perfectly set off 
the accomplishments of the ballerinas. It 
was then that Filippo Taglioni, Jean 
Coralli, Albert, Jules Perrot and Arthur 
Saint-I.eon, during the approximately 
twenty years when the movement was at its 
height, created such ballets as "la 
Sylphide", "Giselle", "Paquita", "Les 
Elfes", "Esmeralda", and "Pas de Quatre", 
which still form the basis of modern 
repertoire. 

With such a popular combination of tal¬ 
ent, glamour and innovation, ballet prints 
suddenly figured prominently in the art 
work of the period. Those hung, in the re¬ 
ception room are all lithographs; drawings 
transferred to stone on tinted background, 
printed and then hand colored. Jules 
Bouvier, credited with all but that of the 
"Pas de Quatre", is considered outstanding 
in the field, both for the technical ac¬ 
curacy of his representations with their 
life-like quality and suggestion of move¬ 
ment, as well as his treatment of pictorial 
form and color. It is only from records 
such as his that we can visually infer the 
quality of the romantic movement. 

Now the revolutionary Romanticism has 
become our classicism; the novelty of the 
tutu and the toe shoe has become a staple 
of our dance equipment; those ballerinas, 
once the popular objects almost of deifi¬ 
cation, to us are merely antiquated faces 
and names in old-fashioned prints; we 
extinguish our cigarettes, throw away the 
coffee cup and go up to class, unaware 
that the tradition to which we are so 
devoted Is the same which they so brilli¬ 
antly secured. 

A REVIEW . by P atricia McE nerney 

On Sunday afternoon, Kay 13, the Stone- 
Camryn Ballet presented a program that was 
an artistic testimony of the work and aims 
of Bentley Stone and Walter Camryn. The 


Ballets performed exemplified a harmoni- 
| ous union of the amateur and the artist; 

I some of the dancers were not as experi- 
I enced as others in terms of previous 
> performances; some were less technically 
secure than others. Yet the ultimate 
achievement was unity and skill in danc¬ 
ing the ballets created by their teacher- 
choreographers for them, the audience, 
and the art of dance itself. 

In presenting a program of dances 
which do not have the thematic unity of 
a one-act ballet, there is a difficulty 
In programming, in ordering the dances 
so as to provide variety yet cohesive- 
ness. Therefore, the successful program¬ 
ming in this performance is especially 
commendable. There was no cluttered 
effect, no incongruity of contrast, nor 
did the audience ever feel jolted by a 
ludicrous juxtaposition of opposite mood. 
Instead, the dances were divided into 
three sections, separated by the inter¬ 
missions, to maintain a balance between 
the lively Folk Festival, the serene 
classicism of the Trio Variations and on 
to the conclusion which combined elements 
of the previous sections. This kind of 
programming affects an alternation of 
mood and technique that is both pleasing 
and intelligent to the audience. 

The Folk Festival consisted of a va¬ 
riety of dances (Norwegian, Swedish, 
Irish, Mexican, Polish, American and 
Italian) which were choreographed by Mr. 
Camryn with the exception of Mr. Stone's 
"If I Had A Ribbon Bow" and Miss Reilly's 
Irish Jig. The dancers performed the 
dances with a vitality and preciseness 
of technical detail demanded by folk 
dancing. An especially pleasing moment 
occurred when the younger people danced 
the Cakewalk and the Tug of War with 
such professional applomb as to imply 
that audiences were no threat at all. In 
the Norwegian Wedding Procession and 
John Brown's Body, John Widmer's care¬ 
fully neat dancing was highlighted by 
moments of miming skill. James Morski 
appeared as a strong character dancer... 
his performance with Astra Blaumanis in 
the Polish Polka showed an exciting 
technical agility. 

Trio variations which is a difficult 
ballet In its demands for a mastery of 
classical ballet technique along with a 
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fluidity and ease of Interpretation was 
on the whole successfully danced. Notable 
among the dancers were Etta Buro who en¬ 
joys her skill and communicates this 
quite well; Dolores Lipinski who shows 
an increasing maturity and ease of move¬ 
ment; Nannette Seward who knows how to 
look lovely; and Messrs. Schick, Cummings 
and Maloney who were gallantly and tech¬ 
nically correct. 

Charles Schick's highly skillful and 
discerning acting as the Lecturer in the 
satire, "Dancing and its Happy Influen¬ 
ces" was delightfully interesting to 
watch. He never faltered and he carefully 
controlled the humor and the Satiric, 
artful poses of his terpsichorean aco¬ 
lytes . The text was by Walter Cararyn, the 
choreography and direction by Bentley 
Stone* Sheila Beilly displayed her talent 
for comedy both in timing and expression; 
the others were equally successful in • 
portraying the fanatic devotees of the 
dance. Mr. Stone perfectly related the 
text to movement with wonderfully humor¬ 
ous and fanciful poses, those marvelously 
satiric tableaus, and the use of the ap¬ 
propriately ridiculous "dum de dum" sung 
and danced by Mr, Schick and hi6 follow¬ 
ers in a circular burlesque of "grace". 

Eeviving an earlier dance of his, Mr. 
Stone performed "The Sarabands ‘ to music 
by Bach, His red jacket, black tights 
costume continued the Spanish baroque 
motif of the courtly music but also sug¬ 
gested an impression (at least to this 
reviewer) of a Spanish prince meditating 
in eloquent "soul-searching" movements. 
Perhaps the dance is abstract, that is, 
it does not convey a specific theme; 
however, with the baroque music and the 
quality of movement one might easily 
project meaning or feeling into the dance, 

The "Shooting of Dan McGrew" is ideal¬ 
ly suited to epitomize that unique 
quality of dancing which Walter Camryn 
has developed. This quality derives from 
a tradition that is broadly American, 
and is in many instances, humorous. It 
always integrates mime and movement. In 
McGrew we have a pattern of character 
studies, humorously contrasted and 
developed in a simple narrative theme. 

Here again, as in other works, Mr.Cararyn 
integrates his three elements - Music, 

Page 


Mime and movement as well as a fourth, 
the spoken poem - to a unified affect. 

The humor lies not only in the contrast 
of character, or in the musical or 
speech devices, but in the actual emer¬ 
gence of the characters themselves. The 
lines of the poem along with the music 
merely offset Mr. Cararyn's ability to 
become the characters. It is the dancer- 
mimist who dictates the speech and music 
accompaniment. The wonderfully timed 
portrayal of Lou is an example of this 
direction. First, there is the feathered 
boa in Its seductive twist, then the ex¬ 
planatory line "The Lady That's Known As 
Lou", and finally the hilarious "put 
another nickel in" music to accompany 
Lou's great talent for high-kicking. 
Careful use of repitition, well-selected 
props also contribute to this very im¬ 
pressive integration of movement, mime, 
music and speech to create an artistic 
dance. 

One marvels at Hildur Nelson's ability 
to play all styles of music which is al¬ 
ways a great part of Stone-Cararyn 
programs. 

One might only add the wish that more 
frequent and better attended programs 
were available to Chicago audiences, and 
that the Motion Picture Fund soon 
realizes its goal to record the contri¬ 
butions to the art of the dance by 
Bentley Stone and Walter Camryn. 

****** * 


BANDOM NOTES .Bent ley St one . 

Where are the young dancers??? This 
question Is asked by Harold Kreutzberg, 
Lincoln Kirstein, my friend Tom Fisher, 
and all who have a serious interest in 
the survival of dance as an art form. 

The same may be said for young choreo¬ 
graphers. The answer of television 
employment seems to me an over simplifi¬ 
cation of the problem. For in states of 
isolation, devotion and dedication to an 
art form are manifest, as witness the 
recent performances of Martha Graham in 
New York, 

It strikes me that, that word of 
odium, inspiration, must become alive 
again. Our century of critical analysis 
has made a dirty name of this force 






motivation. Yet with all our critical 
knowledge, our know-how, our assurance, 
art and humanity escapes us. Cur facili¬ 
ties lie in wit, novelties and techniques 
hut rarely touch the heart. This is not 
enough for youth who will believe only 
in eternal verities. 

The Humanities has been for 2500 years, 
the glue for civilization. The knowledge 
and interest in art and thought, and most 
important for the dancer, history. % 
love and loyalty springs entirely from an 
identification with a tradition, and 
wish to be a continuing force in its 
growth. Tradition imposes a self disci¬ 
pline, personally applied and a reward of 
the freedom within a knowledgeable set of 
responsibilities and rules. One has the 
inspiration of ideas and struggles and 
the fruits of their wisdom to charter his 
course of expression. One does not change 
his artistic skin with every new change 
of fashion. "After all, it doesn't matter 
much what a man dies for, if only he dies 
for something he loves, for a warm, loyal 
death, is better than a cold faithless 
life." .... Heine. 

One finds in youth a reluctance of 
entering into anything, except an earthy 
hedonism. This in turn, disassociates 
itself from society and scorns an inter¬ 
est in politics. This may be due to the 
growing collectivity of the world, with 
a shifting of the onus of responsibility 
to governments. The young now listen, 
look, but do not join, even to their 
blood beat - popular music. How then can 
one trust an education of criticism and 
science, to give spiritual awareness that 
makes the young artist and creator. 

It is independence of thought that 
makes the young artist and choreographer, 
and pride, pride in his mastery, imagina¬ 
tion and energy. Devotion, respect, logic 
and communication grow from this pride. 

A life then is well lived when intellect 
can find constant renewal in endeavor. 

Any technique of any art supplies this 
gift, religious in nature, perhaps and 
leads progressively toward the goal. 
Submersion of self to an idea and self 
imposed discipline to gain oneself. 

Vanity of a personal nature can no longer 
exist. Art may glorify the protagonist 


but he is the instrument only of its 
communication. 

How then, say to the "beat generation" 
be religious, be morale, be enthusiastic, 
be creative, demand from yourself your 
best? Does such advice overcome the 
"maiden bras" psychology of the glories 
of life? Hot at all. Examples then form 
the answer, from parents, teachers, and 
all who are concerned, through work, 
which may fail, but has its reward in 
doing. America believes in education, 
but will no longer work for it. A better 
life for ray son is not enough. Nothing 
comes easy in life, without effort, this 
lesson should be learned young. 


CONCEIVING A BALilT 
By- Walt er Cararyn 

(Reprint of an article published in 

1S53) 

If one happens to be the type of chor¬ 
eographer who calculates each movement 
mathematically, to be asked, "How does 
one choreograph a ballet?", whould not 
disturb them very much. If one happens 
to be the opposite type of creator the 
question is not only disturbing, it is 
completely frustrating. There is a great 
deal in art that is not logical, or 
planned and that merely happens out of 
the artist's instinctive intelligence. 

It was Henri Bergson who said, "There 
are things that intelligence alone is 
able to seek, but which, by itself, it 
will never find them." I am a believer 
in the idea that an artist's work is the 
sum of the influence in his background, 
the influences he comes in contact with 
during his artistic life, his mental 
perceptions and his inherent taste. 

I believe that idea is of major im¬ 
portance and finding a perfect one, one 
that can be told in dance and that has 
the elements necessary for silent pro¬ 
jection is not easy. Beading has always 
been my source. The idea must be one the 
choreographer is familiar enough with to 
have some backlog of material to draw 
from before he ever starts on the actual 
| creating. With this in mind, before I 
ever begin creating a new work, I spend 
| months reading and contemplating all 
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facets of ray subject material. I consider 
the style and the period the work should 
be placed in and some vague thoughts on 
costumes and stage effects. The chief 
worry is always the music and it is not 
an easy chore to find the right music. 

It would seem better to have music espec¬ 
ially composed but there is then the 
problem of not knowing if the result 
would tally with your own Style of work 
and mood. 

When music has been found that fits 
the subject material and it pleases me 
personally, I can begin the casting and 
usually because of the nature of ray.work, 
I prefer to type cast. At this point of 
actual creation I now rely on Instinct 
mostly. Instinct can be said to be molded 
on the very form of one's life. Where in¬ 
telligence treats everything mechanically 
instinct proceeds, so to speak, organic¬ 
ally. Here all the influence of environ¬ 
ment, experience, taste, philosphy, and 
emotional feeling enter into the result¬ 
ant choreography, I rarely calculate or 
know the results, until the final work 
has been finished. It is then that I go 
back over the work intellectually, work¬ 
ing and reworking, making certain of the 
motivations, and making sure the intended 
is projected. 

After the initial perforraance, I am • 
adamant against changes for I feel the 
first inspiration is the true one and by 
too much change the work loses its 
validity. 


T HE HISTORY OF THE DANCE . . , , 

Loretta Rozak 

C HINESE DANC E 

The art of dancing had a high place in 
the Chinese empire. Some most interesting 
dates are given, showing how early the 
Chinese had developed the art of dancing. 
As far back as 2,277 B.C. there were 45 
writers of dance music who were hired 
especially to write music to accompany 
dancers for social functions at the 
palace. The Chinese have always shown a 
fondness for instituting likenesses be¬ 
tween things in heaven and earth, and 
things intellectual and material. Thus 


they expressed their theories in the 
dance, also. One of the most import¬ 
ant dances used among the Chinese was 
their Temple Dancing. The costumes for 
their dances were silk, which material 
was considered the best. These dances 
were accompanied by the kin or Ch'in, 
an instrument on a wooden frame, the 
strings being made of twisted silk, to 
further emphasize the sound of the 
silken costumes. 

There were five parts to each cos¬ 
tume to agree with the five elements. 
The main feast of the Chinese was in 
honor of Kwanyin, the Goddess of mercy. 
The dances at first were slow and 
solemn, but gradually the time quick¬ 
ened until at last the priests in an 
ecstasy, danced and whirled around 
the devotees who were assembled in 
the Temple. When thoroughly exhausted 
but still throbbing with excitement, 
the people were then told that their 
prayers have been heard .... 

Next ... Hindoo dancing. 

#***###** 

Answers to April 13th Questionnaire. 

1. The sartorius muscle is a long 
muscle going from the hip bone down 
the inside of the leg to the knee. 

2. At the base of the spine. 

3. Adolphe Adam (1803-1856) as the 
B’rench composer of the ballet 
Giselle, Jean Coralli was the 
choreographer. 

4. Wolfgang Mozart - 1756 - 1791. 

Joseph Lanner - 1801 - 1843 

Johann Strauss - 1804 - 1849 

5. Angna Enters - Miriam Marmeim - 

Ruth Draper. 

6. All three were dancers, choreogra¬ 
phers and then teachers. 

7. Luigi Albertieri. 

8. J4izurka 
Polka 

Krakoviak'; 
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9. The using of male dancers for re- ; 
cruiting services In the armies in | 
Hungary began under Leopold I of 
Austria in 1688 and continued up 
through the 19th Century. 

10. Mexican - Polish - Brazilian - 
German and Swedish. 

11. Mary Martin and Celeste Holm 

12. Prince Igor 1909 

Les Sylphides - 1909 

Carnival - 1910 

Scheherazade - 1910 

Firebird - 1910 

Le Spectre de la Rose - 1911 
Petrouchka - 1911 

Les Elfes - 1924 

Le Ccq d'Or - 1937 

Bluebeard - 1941 

***** 

QUES TION NAIRE for this issue. What do you 

know about PAGE - STONE - CAMRYN? 

1. Where were they born? 

2. With whom have they studied? 

3. What ballets were choreographed with 
Rage & Stone as co-choreographers? 

4. Name at least 3 ballets individually 
choreographed by each choreographer. 

5. Name three ballets in which all 
three danced. 

6. Name 3 famous solo dances by each, 

7. Name 4 male dancers who danced the 
lead in Page's Iberian Monotone. 

8. Name a Chicago composer who wrote a 
ballet for Stope. 

9. Name at least 4 other dancers that 
each have partnered or danced with. 

10. What European Ballet did Stone appear 
with? 

11. In what performance was Camryn shot 
five times? 

12. Rage was also shot every night for 8 
weeks. Who shot her and in what? 


THE BULLETIN: 


"I was particularly interested in the 
Upstairs Club intention to supply back¬ 


ground apd pertinent related arts mater¬ 
ial in order to deepen the dancers artis¬ 
tic perception. That is what I have tried 
to do here in Eartlesville at our Ballet 
Club meetings. It is very important, I 
think, that a dancer give a lasting, tho 
fleeting performance. The reception of 
his art by his audience happens so 
quickly that he needs every means to 
impress his artistic projection. There 
seems to be a lack of this background 
training in many schools, and one way to 
increase the demand for rounded experi¬ 
ence is to present the character, folk 
and dramatic facets in an intriguing way. 
Soon then the student will demand 
aesthetic instruction as a part of his 
instruction. One thing is certain, is 
that the audience enjoys watching the 
dancer with such training." 

Mrs. Fred E. Frey, 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


FROM A DANCER' S SCR APBO OK. 

Teach your child to hold his tongue- 
he'll learn fast enough to speak. 

Franklin. 

He does well who loves much. He does much 
who does a thing well. He does well who 
serves the common good rather than his 
own interests. Thomas A. Kempis. 

The drift of all popular art is toward 
the lowest common denominator. 

Kenneth Clark. 

We peer over the wall at our neighbor's 
garden instead of making our own garden 
green and beautiful. Yeats. 

Oh: it is excellent to have a giant's 
strength; but it is tyrannous to use it 
like a giant. Shakespeare. 

CAST BIG AND REHEARSALS^ will begin soon 
for a new original work to be presented 
by the STONE-CAMRYN BALLET in the fall. 
NORMAN CURTIS is writing the musical score 
to a libretto written by Walter Camryn foi 
a Theatre Guild Competition in 1944. The 
title is "LIKE A WEEPING WILLOW" and is 
in the American idiom. It is to be a 
dramatic ballet in 6 scenes. It is hoped 
that dancers good enough to speak and 
dance can be found, if not, there will be 
a speaking cast and a dancing cast. 
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